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tation and convention are added to the emotion that seems most sincere
to us:
There is always a touch of display among the tears
La Fontaine wrote delightfully and most wisely.35 It is this added dis-
play that ages the expression of sorrow and makes it seem antiquated.
It is even very unwise to state that the most direct sensation, I mean
the least interpreted, is the same. I am thinking of the "Et violse nigrse
sunt"se that Virgil translates from Theocritus, which allowed it to be
inferred that at that time the eye did not yet distinguish among the
ultra-blue tones. A time will come perhaps when the ultra-violet tones
will become perceptible to us. And if this supposition seems somewhat
risky, at least I cannot doubt that in the domain of sounds the human
ear has sharpened itself extraordinarily, delighting today in relation-
ships long held to be indiscernibly cacaphonous. I cannot resist not-
ing how precious and subtle must have seemed at first the remarks by
which the ancients seem closest to us today. The "smiling through his
tears" of Homer (find the Greek text), the "surgit aliqtiid amare" etc.
This is because beside the artificial and verbal preciosity there is a sin-
cere preciosity due to a more exact and almost scientific observation
of slight facts, which owes its appearance of preciosity simply to the
fact that it is opposed to the conventional, to the too readily accepted.
I believe that the thing that ages least in a writer is what seemed in
his time to be the most rare, the most exceptional, the boldest, if, how-
ever, that exceptional element is the product of a direct and sincere
observation.
Fine sentiments are three quarters of the time "ready-made" senti-
ments. The true artist, conscientiously, tailors only to measure.
21 June
I wrote the preceding page in the train taking me back to Paris,
Favored by a somewhat different social state, a time will come, I
fancy, when the manifestations of love will be profoundly modified.
The chaste reserve of virgins owes its importance in great part to the
valuation the male sets upon it; his jealousy maintains its market value.
For a Sovietized Russian it may be displeasing (it is displeasing to me)
to see a valuable man risk his life for a bit of gristle. How the notion
of honor differs from one country to another and from one epoch to
another! I admire Mme de Lambert writing to her son: "Indulge only
in the follies that amuse you." This implies that most of men's actions,
even those not prompted by interest, allow themselves to be influenced
by the fact that others are watching, by vanity, by fashion. . . . There
85 Toujours un peu de faste entre parmi les pleurs is line 38 of "The
Matron of Epnesus" in La Fontaine's Tales, Book V, 6.
8ft "And violets are black." Virgil: Bucolics, X, 39.